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no more surprise to a Philosopher than that at some time a stick
which has been straightened out should be similarly bent back
again into the opposite, i.e. crooked, shape. For he knows that
falsities are often assumed instead of truths for the purpose of
throwing light on the truth: for example, Astronomers imagine the
existence of the equator, the zodiac, and other circles in the
heaven, while Geometricians attach new lines to given figures, and
Philosophers frequently act in similar fashion. But the man who
describes this as having recourse to an artifice, eagerness jor verbal
trickery, and seeking evasions, and declares that it is unworthy of
philosophical candour and the love of truth, manifests that he at
least has no desire to make use of philosophical candour or to
employ any argument other than rhetorical humbug.

CONCERNING THE OBJECTIONS BROUGHT AGAINST
THE SECOND MEDITATION.

1. Here you proceed to employ rhetorical wiles in place of
reasoning; for you pretend that I speak in jest when I am quite
serious, and take as serious, and as uttered and asserted as true,
what I propounded only as a question and as arising out of common
opinion for the purpose of enquiring further into it. "My statement
that the entire testimony of the senses must be considered to be
uncertain, nay, even false, is quite serious and so necessary for the
comprehension of my meditations, that he who will not or cannot
admit that, is unfit to urge any objection to them that merits a
reply. But we must note the distinction emphasized by me in
various passages, between the practical activities1 of our life and
an enquiry into truth; for, when it is a case of regulating our
life, it would assuredly be stupid not to trust the senses, and those
sceptics were quite ridiculous who so neglected human affairs that
they had to be preserved by their friends from tumbling down
precipices. It was for this reason that somewhere I announced
that no one in his sound mind seriously doubted about such matters* ;
but when we raise an enquiry into what is the surest knowledge
which the human mind can obtain, it is clearly unreasonable to
refuse to treat them as doubtful, nay even to reject them as false,
so as to allow us to become aware that certain other things, which
cannot be thus rejected, are for this very reason more certain, and
in actual truth better known by us.

1 aetiones.                      2 Meditations, Synopsis, Vol. i. p. 143.